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RESUME OF LAST YEAR’S WORK OF 
“THE OPEN COURT.” — 


PSYCHOLOGY, BIOLOGY, AND GENERAL RESEARCH. 
Psychology, the science of soul-life, has been treated of in the columns of 


The Open Court during the past year, with especial comprehensiveness and | 


particularity. First may be mentioned the notable controversy respecting 
The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms, carried on in our columns between 
VU. Binet and Mr. Georce J. Romanes. M. Binet had criticised, in the 
preface of his work, published in 1889 by The Ofen Court Publishing Co., 
the position Mr. Romanes had taken with regard to the psychology of animal- 
cula. Mr. Romanes replied, and the discussion was continued in four num- 
bers. The questions of consciousness in other beings, the methods of research 
whereby we arrive at a criterion of mind, and various other fundamental 

blems of Comparative Psychology are here lucid@ly and discriminatingly 


cussed, 


The preface to the recent well-known work of Dr. J. Luys, ‘‘ Lecons Clini- | 


ques sur l’Hypnotisme”’ appeared in 7he Open Court through the kindness 
of the Paris publishers, two weeks before the publication of the book itself. 
Dr. Luys is physician at the Charity Hospital, Paris. In this essay the rela- 
tions of hypnotism to therapeutics and medical jurisprudence are pointed out. 

Next come, by way of survey and resumé, the accurate and learned 
papers of Dr. Joszpa Jastrow, of the University of Wisconsin, on Psy- 
chological Research: Its Growth and Methods, and the critical, descriptive 
sketches, by the same author, written during a tour of investigation in 
Europe, entitled Psychology in Germany, Psychology in France and Italy, and 
Psychology in Great Britain and the United States, M. AvLFrep Binet, of 
Paris, the author of the Psychologie du Raisonnement and of many other in- 


genious and important contributions to psychological science, after publish- 


ing in The Open Court an extract from an essay rewarded by the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques upon Sensation and the Outer World, presented 
in a series of articles on Doudle Consciousness the summarized results of his 
‘own original researches and the researches of contemporary French psy- 
chologists upon that now very important question. The essays of M. Binet 
were written especially for Zhe Open Court ; they are accompanied by cuts ex- 
hibiting the methods of investigation, and may be denominated remarkable 
specimens of accurate psychological experimentation. 

‘Then may be mentioned the authorised translation of M. Tu. Risot’s 
’ Psychology of Attention, a work that has been characterised by a great French 
critic as the most remarkable production of the French philosophical press 
’ for the year 1889. The greater part of this work, which was afterwards pub- 
lished in book-form, appeared in The Open Court, M. Ribot treated princi- 
pally of the mechanism of attention. Spontaneous and Voluntary Attention, 
Fixed Ideas, Ecstasy, and the other manifold forms and disturbances of at- 
tentional activity are discussed with the insight and lucidity characteristic 
of all M. Ribot’s productions. M. Ribot is editor of the Rewue Philosophique, 
and Professor of Comparative and Experimental Psychology at the Collége 
de France. 

Lastly, in Psychology, may be cited the exhaustive editorial series on Soul- 
Life. Dr. Carus has begun with the most recent fundamental acquisitions 
of natural science, and, employing throughout the criteria of philosophy, 
carried his investigations into the broad provinces of normal and abnormal 
psychic activity. The series comprises the following articles: ‘‘ Vitalism and 
~ the Conservation of Energy" ; “ Soul-life of Animals and Plants"; “Central 


and Peripheral Soul-life’’; 
“Dreams and Hallucinations"’; ‘‘What is Hypnotism?" “ Lethargy, Cata- 


DR. PAUL CARUS, Epiror. 


‘“‘Double Personality and Double Soul”: 
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‘*Memory and Organized Substance’’; ‘Or 
ganized and Non-Organized Life’’; ‘‘ The Three Phases of Reflex Motions”’ 

“The Nature of Soul-life”’; ‘‘ The Soul of the Universe”, etc.,etc. This 
series of essays is supplemented by a comprehensive set of articles upon _ 
the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system, and the topography of 
the human brain, They illustrate the successive stages of development of the 


lepsy, 


mind of man. They are accompanied by a great number of cuts, exhibiting 


the results of the latest researches of psychologists and physiologists; and will 
be followed by a number of critical essays, setting forth the religious and 
ethical import of the facts of mental evolution. 

In closing, however, reference must be made to the translation in Vol. I 
of Pror. Ewatp Herine’s celebrated monograph on Memory, and of his 
investigations known as the Sfecific Energies of the Nervous System, Dr. 
Hering is Professor at the University of Prague; the Encyclopedia Britannica 
devotes several columns to Prof. Hering’s researches. : 

Popular and fascinating are the articles of Dr. Fetix L. Oswatp in the 
series ‘‘ Body and Mind”; namely, Youth and Old Age, Passions and Manias, 
etc., etc, The wealth of historical illustration in Dr. Oswald's essays is truly 
remarkable. 

In Natural History the papers of Pror. Avover WEISMANN, on 
sion in Animal and Vegetable Life, are of great importance, They deal with 
the delicate problems of inverse evolution. Prof. Weismann’s theses have 
excited the liveliest discussion among naturalists. 

. Probably one of the most signal discoveries of modern Physics is that 


of Pror.. Hertz of Carlsruhe, demonstrating the identity of the medium of 


conduction of light and electricity. Prof. Hertz shows that the laws of lumin- 
ous reflection, refraction, and propagation hold good for waves and rays of 
electricity. A résumé of these researches was published in 7he Open Court. 


ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


The work of The Open Court has been very successful in this department. 
Discussion has been evoked on almost every topic treated of. The articles of 
-popular contributions on the labor question, the food-ques- — 
tion, and finance —have been received with great favor, The controversy be- 
tween ‘‘ Wheelbarrow ’’ and ‘‘ Sympathizer’’ on Making Bread Dear—an ex- 
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amination of the methods of Boards of Trade, Stock Exchanges, Corners, 


etc.—was followed with unusual interest; while the discussion evoked by 
‘*Wheelbarrow’s" treatment of the Single Tax Question continued over a 
space of several months, and was engaged in by very prominent eee 
of Mr. Henry GeorGe’s theories. - 

More distantly related to the last topics, yet strictly sociological, are the 


essays: The Preservation of Moral Purity in Children, by Mr. A. H. HEINE- 


MANN, a delicate, instructive, and highly practical contribution ; Celibacy and 
its Effects on the Individual, by Mrs. SusAN CHANNING, an article marked 
by refinement and tact; and 7he Modern Frankenstein, by Dr. GEORGE M. 523 
GOouLD, an examination of the ethical aspects of crime and atavism. ‘ 

Mr. Morrison I, Swirt, writing upon the Sociological Function of Uni- 
versities, also offers some valuable suggestions, whereby the influence and 


work of our Universities may be extended to the instruction and elevation of | : 


the people. 

Gen. M. M, TrumBuLv has a series of trenchant articles upon 
some ethical phases of our political life: as The Waste of Time in Congress, 
The Dilemma of Double Allegiance. etc., etc. And Mr. Moncure D. Conway, 
in his notes on 7he French Exposition emphasizes some important defects in 
the American social order. Gen. Trumbull’s ‘ Notes’’ on current political 
and social topics, now being published, are eminently suggestive. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, AND ETHICS. 


Naturally this department is the richest. A comprehensive series of edi- 
torial articles is devoted to the establishment and defense of the system of 
philosophy, upon which the work of 7he Open Court is based—the philosophy © 
of Positive Monism. Positive Monism starts from the axiom of modern science 
—the oneness of all existence. Its ideal is to come at a unitary and harmoni- 
ous coriception of all the facts of the world, from which we may derive a 
philosophical rule for conduct in life, and direct the religious aspirations of 
man towards their proper goal, The metaphysical, the purely formal treat- 
ment of this philosophy, is handled collaterally; criticisms are answered, 
and attacks repelled. The religious aspects of Monism are set forth in a series 
of homiletic essays, wherein the practical and ethical demands of the times 


are emphasized. Moreover, a firm stand is taken against certain untenable 
_ phases of Agnosticism, and the half-hearted, superficial — of fundamental 


problems, now so prevalent, 
. The original contributions on these topics are vaitina and extensive, The 
articles of Mr T. B. Wakeman, Moncure D. Conway, Mr. E. C. HEGELER, 


Mr, C. Wake, in Religion, and of Prof. E. D. Copr, Frances 


Wuite, Dr. Franz STaupincer, and M. Guyavu in Ethics, will be spoken of 
in a supplementary review in another number; as shall also the work in PHI- 
LOLOGY of Fref. Max Prof. H. OLpENBERG, and Lupwic Noire; 
and in Letters, Criticism, History, and Folk-lore, by Prof. C. H. Corniut, Mr. 
W. R. THayver, Prof. Carvin Tuomas, Mr. L. J. VANCE, LucIEN ARREAT, Mise 
Mary Moracan, Gustav Freyrac, and Mr. Louis 
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OUR NEXT NEIGHBORS.* _ 
FELIX L. OSWALD. 


Domestic animals, returning toa state of nature, are 


apt to revert to the original type of their species, but 
that relapse does not necessarily involve the risk of 
degeneration. Wild dogs and wild horses are in most 
essential points inferior to their well-trained relatives, 
but here are animals whose domestication has bene- 
fited only their captors, and whose better qualities 
manifest themselves best in a state of freedom. The 
half-wild sheep haunting the pastures of the Taurus 
Range are almost as swift and vigilant as gazelles ; on 
the table-lands of tropical America the descendants of 
sluggish breeds of black cattle become active, graceful, 
| and bold. 
Nations, too, exhibit those contrasting tondeniins 
of variation under the influénce of independence. In 
Scandinavia the abolishment of monarchical institu- 
tions might result in the development of a model re- 
public ; in Cuba the unconditional emancipation of 


half a million negroes would result in a Pandementa 


of anarchy and vice. 

Freedom, seconded by favoraiile climatic condi- 
tions, will rarely fail to evoke the original character- 
istics of a noble race, even after centuries of degrada- 


tion, and it would be strange if those influences should 


not sooner or later assert. their tendency in favor of 


the Spanish nation. The founders of the Spanish 


- monarchy, the adventurous Visigoths, were, on the 


whole, the noblest and manliest race of the early 


Middle Ages. Their so-called kings were only the 
chief administrators of laws embodying many of the 
best features of our federal republics. Feudalism, in 


its ugliest forms, never gained a foothold on the soil. 


of Spain, and for more than two hundred years (348- 
589) the Spanish Goths remained stout partisans of 
the doctrine of Arian rationalism. Then came the in- 


-vasion of the Moors and the long era of race wars 


which tended to identify the Christian creed with the 
cause of national independence, and thus enabled the 
clergy to acquire that influence which afterwards be- 


- came the basis of the worst despotism ever —— 


- in the climate of Europe. 
The discovery of a New World at first scened only 
to extend the power of the priesthood toa st 52 terri- 


‘aly but the transatlantic colonies of Spain comprised 


two regions which, even without the success of a po- 
litical insurrection, would eventually have proved - 


auspicious to the hope of regeneration: The southern 


fourth of the South American Continent and the cool 
_table-lands of Mexico. 


For about thirty years after the ontubleia of 
the Mexican Republic the party of conservatism con- 
trived to maintain its practical ascendency, butfits 


‘power was wrecked in the storm provoked by its alli- 


ance with a foreign usurper, and since that time the 


reforms of liberalism have progressed at a rate never 


equaled-in any country of Christendom since the time 
of the Protestant Revolt. 


Ecclesiastic tribunals have been abolished ; nearly 


$300,000,000 worth of church property has been con- 
fiscated ; bequests made under the influence of spirit- 
ual advisers can be legally contested by the natural 
heirs ; absolute religious freedom and equality before 
the law have been guaranteed to all Christian and non- 
Christian sects. Civil marriages have been legalized, 


and the binding force of monastic vows has been re-. 
-scinded. Sunday-laws have been limited to a statute 
making it unlawful for non-military authorities to com-- 
pel individuals or corporations to perform on legal 
holidays any kind of work which could have been | 


safely postponed to the next day. In other words, if 
a master-carpenter forces his apprentice to mend a 
broken bench on Sunday, he may incur the risk of a 
damage suit, but private laborers cannot be prosecuted 
for tilling their gardens or fetching in a load of hay on 
Sunday, merchants attending to their own shops may 
keep open the week round; and above all, Sunday 
amusements are not only considered perfectly legal, but 
are legally encouraged in every larger city, ‘‘to keep 
the idle multitude from mischief,” as a Pueblo magis- 


_ trate of my acquaintance expressed it. 


Compare those triumphs of rationalism with the 
present state of affairs in Anglo-America. Only a.few 
weeks ago C. W. Cook, of New Haven, Indiana, was 


indicted and fined for having allowed an automatic 


cigar-machine to work on Sunday. For a similar of- 
fence R. M. King, of Obion County, Ohio, was con- 


victed and fined $75.00. In Grand Rapids, Michigan, — 


the members. of a base-ball club were arrested like 
thieves for playing on Sunday. Every place of busi- 
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ness and recreation in South Norwalk, Conn., is closed 
on Sunday by order of the police. In Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Newark, 
Omaha, and Minneapolis, arrests and imprisonment 


of visitors of public picnic grounds and other places 


of recreation, are matters of weekly occurrence. Some 
twenty Seventh Day Adventists were persecuted (as a 
local: paper expresses it with unintended suggestive- 
ness) and fined in Georgia and Arkansas for observing 
the Sabbath on the last, and not on the first, day of 
the week. Postmaster General Wanamaker stopped 
Sunday mail-service, and President Harrison, by a 
similar ordre du Mufti, has tried to enforce the religious 


observance of the Christian Sabbath by the officers 


and men of the army and navy. In Coaling,.Alabama, 
a freethinker (Mr. H. Y. Ward), for being too honest 
to deny his convictions, was formally deprived of his 
civil rights, and refused the privilege of using the 
courts; and the State University of Illinois refused to 


allow a student to graduate, because he would not at- 


tend chapel. | 

A few years ago the Cincinnati Convention of the 
‘¢ National Reform Association. ” adopted the following 
resolutions : 

‘¢ Resolved, That it is the right and duty of the 
United States, as a nation settled by Christians, a na- 
tion with Christian laws and usages—to acknowledge 
itself in its written Constitution as a Christian nation. 

‘‘ Resolved, That recognizing the importance of this 
subject, we pledge ourselves to present and advocate 


- jt until the nation shall declare its Christian charac- 


ter." President Brunot defined the chief object of the 
Association in still plainer terms: ‘‘ Such an amend- 


ment to the Constitution of the United States as will — 


suitably acknowledge Almighty God as the author of 


the nation’s existence and ultimate source of its author- 


ity, Jesus Christ as its ruler, and the Bible as the 
supreme rule of its conduct, and thus indicate that this 


is a Christian nation, and place all Christian laws, in- 


stitutions, and usages on an undeniable legal basis in 
the fundamental laws of the land.”’ 

The progressive frankness of that party seems to 
indicate a rapid improvement in their chances of suc- 
cess ; but their plans of ‘‘reform”’ may be destined 
to founder against an unexpected reef—a leeward con- 
tingency apt to be overlooked by upturned. eyes, but 
announcing its proximity by more and more visible 
breakers, viz., the establishment of a Pan-American 
Federation of Republics. 
annexation of Mexico, Spanish-American influences 
will soon be-felt on this side of the Rio Grande, and 
there is no doubt in which way the descendants of the 
Unitarian Visigoths, will repay our nation the initiative 
of political reforms. 


the conquerors: 
poration of Hungarian elements has proved a leaven 


province. 


With or without the formal — 


Annexation will only hasten the 
Conquests have thus often 
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led to results not contemplated in the programme of 
In Austria, for instance, the incor- 


of liberalism, and -it is equally certain that the con- 


quest of Poland has infected the Russian Empire with 


the seeds of revolutionary tendencies. 

The regeneration of the Latin race will, however, 
be effected chiefly on the elevated table-lands of New — 
Spain, as the Spaniards called their favorite American 
In the lowlands railways, telegraphs, and 
all other aids to socigl interaction, will hardly counter- 
act the enervating influence of a languid climate, com- 
bined with an abundant and almost gratuitous food- 
supply. | 
‘‘Cheapness and abundance of food,” says Henry 
Buckle, ‘‘have~ invariably led to the same results in 
countries where the mildness of the climate exempts 


the inhabitants from the necessity of a constant struggle 


against the hostile forces of nature..... In Egypt, 


-as in India, a warm climate and the fertility of the 


soil brought into play the same laws, and have natur- 
ally followed the same results. 
find the national food cheap and abundant: hence the © 
labor market was over-supplied ; hence a very unequal 
division of wealth and power ; and hence all the con- 
sequences which such inequalities will inevitably pro- 
duce. In Africa generally the growth of population, 
though on the one hand stimulated by the heat of the 


climate, was on the other checked by the poverty of 


the soil. But on the banks of the Nile this restraint 
no longer existed. The Egyptians were not only satis- 


fied with cheap food, but they required that food in 


comparatively small quantities. The lower orders at 
the same time were able to rear their offspring with 
greater ease, because, owing to the high rate of tem- 
perature another considerable source of expense was 
avoided..... Diodorus Siculus, who traveled in 
Egypt nineteen centuries ago, says that to bring up a 
child to. manhood did not cost more than twenty drach- 


mas (about three dollars); a circumstance which he 


justly mentions as a cause of the enormous populous- 
ness of the country..... Dates, like rice, require — 
but little labor and yield abundant returns, while they 
occupy so small a space of land in comparison with 


the nutriment they afford.” 


- Yet in both respects the banana, the chief tecd- 
plant of the Mexican coast-plains, far exceeds both — 
rice and date-palms. Rice is from three to four times 
more productive than wheat ; but Humboldt estimates _ 
that the same land, producing wheat enough to feed 
one man, will feed twenty-five, when planted with 
bananas, and that bananas on a surface, yielding one 
thousand pounds of potatoes, will yield forty- “tour 
thousand pounds of a more nutritious food. 

‘‘In Egypt,” says the author above quoted (Buckle’s | 


In both. countries we | 
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of Civilisation; p. 66), ‘«the industry of the 


whole nation being at the absolute command of a small 
part of it, there arose the possibility of rearing those 
vast edifices which inconsiderate observers admire as 
a proof of civilization, but which in reality are evi- 


dence of a state of affairs altogether depraved and. 


unhealthy.” 
 Isit im possible that the same of causes 
and effects should have enabled the prehistoric rulers 


of southern Mexico, to sacrifice the lives of millions of 


their subjects in the construction of those giant-temples 
which have so often been compared to the pyramids 
of Egypt? In Uxmal (western Ucatan) alone there 
are buildings which must have employed vast armies 
of masons and sculptors for scores of years, and some 
of the monoliths of Palenque may have cost as much 
_ labor of transport as that pillar-stone, which, according 


_ to Herodotus, occupied two thousand men for three | 


years in the work of its removal from Elephantine to 
Sais. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


INEBRIATE PLANTS AND ANIMALS.* 
BY CARUS STERNE. 


THE saaditebiaian of philosophy were frequently 


far in advance of our actual knowledge of nature. 


_ Modern chemistry at last has proved, that the bodies © 


of plants and animals consist essentially of the same 


fundamental elements ; that the living, formative ele- 


ment—the protoplasm—in the most varied types of 
living beings exhibits a similar composition, and, 
moreover, that the most startling conformities are dis- 
played among the various vital processes of nutrition, 
growth, respiration, propagation, etc. Already Gior- 
dano Bruno had boldly advanced the theory, that 
the spiritual disposition in ‘plants, oysters, flies, 
and men,” fundamentally is the same, and that out- 
wardly it is only able to express and unfold itself ac- 


cording to the organic outfit of their bodies, (in the 


peculiar structural organization of the instruments and 
limbs for their various activities). Even a rational soul, 
says Bruno, if confined within the body of a serpent, 
cannot outwardly display itself otherwise than by hiss- 
ing, just as it could only propel its body through 


creeping and wallowing, while other animals can run | 


and fly. 

In such views of this kind, however elie they may 
_. have been expressed, there was, at least, implied an 
anticipation of those great truths, that recent research 


has brought into acceptance. These notions contain an 


early recognition of the unity of all life, and of the 
evolution of all bodily as well as spiritual faculties, the 
latter being inseparable from the former. We know 
that plants, like animals, seek and select the elements 
of nutrition in and above the earth, turn their leaves 
ee *Translated from the German by yuan. | 
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towards or away from light, open their petals and 
close them ; that many will turn with the sun, while 
others seek support within reach, in order to grow up- 
wards ; that some others, by aid of their leaves, catch 


live animals, and suck them; some. plants, at any 


rough contact, will coyly retire. In this connection, 


plants that are sensitive, have always aroused a 


general interest, but to find sensitive plants, it is 
not absolutely necessary to journey so far as to 
the Tropics, because in our own meadows we find 
hundreds of herbs, the stamina, and staminal tubes 
of which rapidly move, or contract, if any crawl- 
ing insect or strange body touches them, as is the case 
with the barberry and blue-bottle, and with their 
numerous kindred plants. All these plants, accord- 
ingly, possess something in common with animals, 
which enables them to utilize in the best possible 
manner the given relations of their standing-place, 
some, by lengthening their youing shoots, and by turn- 
ing their leaves, until they reach the light, and to the 


best advantage utilize it, and others by enticing in- 


sects, or catching them for food, or to provide them- 
selves with pollen from other flowers. The peculiar 
capacity, which is active in all processes of this kind, 
and which is common to all living beings, is called 
irritability. | 

Formerly it -was ietes, that the susceptibility of 


organic beings to any kind of irritations, was connected 


with the possession of nerves and ganglions ; and im- 


‘bued with this notion Erasmus Darwin--the grand- 


father of the reformer of the science of biology—par- 


ticularly sought for both these organs in sensitive 


plants, in the study of which he had been deeply en- 
gaged, assuming that also in other plants each last 
shoot must be provided with a small ganglion, because 
they, all were sensitive to light, heat, humidity, and 
many also to contact. We know, moreover, from nu- 
merous observations, that have been made of beings 
on the lowest stages, that susceptibility to physical 
and chemical irritations is an immediate quality of 
living substance, and that beings which, according to 
a common expression, only consist of a minute drop 


of protoplasm, with or without cell-integument, and 
which do not show the slightest trace of nerves, or 


even of sense-organs, nevertheless are subject to im- 
pressions of light, smell, taste, and heat, just as if they 
had been provided not only with nerves, but even with 
eyes, nose, tongue, and feelers. The amceba, which © 
in a resting position is of a roundish form, stretches 


its pseudopodia into the direction, from which the water 


conveys particles of palatable matter, and quickly 
withdraws them, if struck by a sudden, strong, irri- 
tation of light, by an electric or any other shock ; 


several of the lowest animal organisms creep, even 
against the direction of gravity, towards the breath of 
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humidity, that glides across their bodies ; the cells of 


propagation of lower animals, while moving freely 
about in water, will paddle and float as monothalamous 
algas and infusoria towards the current of light and 


nutrition, just as grass-blades within a dark box, 


without possessing eyes or nerves, point exactly to- 
ward the ray of light, that through a narrow chink 
might penetrate into the dark partition. But, if the 
beneficent irritation of light becomes too strong for 
these beings, in such case, just as before it had been 
sought, light is then at once avoided. 


Now, it is scarcely a matter of doubt, that this sus- 


ceptibility to external influences, which frequently ex- 
presses itself through perceptible movements, whether 
in following or in avoiding the former, represents the 
fundamental phenomenon of that, which we designate 
as soul-disposition and it seems entirely indifferent, 
whether these irritations are received by the whole 
surface of the being, or through particular entrances ; 
_whether they are immediately propagated into the cor- 


poreal mass, and forthwith provoke a reaction, cor- 


responding to the purpose, or beforehand are carried 


through the nerves to a central organ, which thereupon 


calls forth the same activities. 


Here also, ina purely general way, we might as- 


sociate with the above views the question to the effect, 
whether this fundamental phenomenon of _ irritability 
in all living beings can be referred to the same fun- 
damental basis, and to identical processes ? 


When a chemist wishes to ascertain, whether two 


different elements, that in a certain respect show a 
similar relation, for example, whether two minerals 


contain the same fundamental elements, he usually — 


applies are-agent, that is, a kind of touch-stone or 
testing-fluid, in order to convince himself of the 
similarity or difference of the constituent parts in 
question, by means of the equal or different reaction, 
that takes place in bothinstances. Now, the advanced 
science of the present day has discovered, that not 
only there exist re-agents for the particular chemical 
elements and their combinations, butthat re-agents can 
be found also for the different vital processes. The 
Munich natural scientists Low and Bokomy, a few years 
ago, discovered a ‘‘re-agent upon life,’’ or on the 


living protoplasm, and another physiologist, P. Ehr-— 
lich, quite recently has discovered, that in Methylene — 


blue,-—which tinges blue the nerves of sensation, but 
on the contrary leaves untinged the nerves of motion, — 
we possess an easy means of distinction for sensitive 
and motory nerve-terminations. 

We have also known fora long time similar: re-agents 
against that irritability, which we have designated as 
the fundamental activity of the soul, drugs, which 


old medical science, starting from the above-mentioned © 


wrong view, that irritability everywhere presupposed 


 sistible craving. 


fellow-sympathy. 
ing insensibility, through external application is lim- 
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nerves, used to call nervines, or, neurotics. Neu- 
rotics, such as alcohol, nitrous acid gas, ether, chlo- 
roform, musk, and a number of other drugs par- 
ticularly belong to two classes; those of the one 
increase the irritability of the feeling parts, those of 
the other weaken it, or even temporarily stun it alto- 
gether ; they effect unconsciousness and insensibility. 
Sometimes the same drugs, despite its contrast, can 
produce both effects successively. In this manner 
nitrous acid gas, ether, and chloroform, at the beginning 


of their inhalation, at first produce a kind of intoxicating 


irritation, and this inebriation, the influence of which 
can be broken, under given circumstances, is so 
pleasant, that the former combination has been de-— 
signated by the name of laughing-gas, while the inebria-_ 
tion from ether with many people may become an irre- 
I myself have known a highly gifted, 
and a respectable young man, who to such extent 
became addicted to the charm of ether-intoxication, 
that in the end he succumbed to the fatal habit. 
The initial excitement of the nervous activity by 
means of the aforesaid drugs, through re-iterated in-— 
halation, is soon followed by a more or less complete 
insensibilityr even to the most painful sensations, and 
I must add, that this insensibility in no manner must. 
be attributed to the unconsciousness resulting from 
action upon the central organ, but that all the con- 
ducting channels of sensation are being drawn into 
When the action of the drug caus- 


ited to a-definite sphere of nerves, even painful ope- 
rations can be performed, without disturbing cou- 
sciousness. 

_ If now we apply the aforesaid re- “agente upon soul- 
activity ’’ to animals, it will be shown, that they 
stand in exactly the same relation as human creatures. 
Not only dogs, rabbits, birds, and vertebral animals by 
these same medicines can be thrown into the same 
condition of insensibility (anesthesis), but likewise 
invertebrated animals like beetles, flies, butterflies, 
etc., when placed into bottles filled with ether or 
chloroform - vapor, soon become motionless and in- | 
sensible, but when brought into fresh air, if the action 
has not lasted too long, wake up again and fly away. : 
But also the above-mentioned simplest phenomena ‘of 


motion through irritation of light of the lowest. vegetal 


and animal forms (algas, infusoria, spores and cells’ 
of propagation), according to the observations of 


.Rossbach and other investigators, are at once sus- 


pended through a continuous duration of the afore- 
said influence. 
For almost fourteen years it has been ‘known, 


that ether and chloroform produce the same effects of — 


drowsiness upon the irritability of sensitive plants as 
upon animals. A sensitive plant, that is put with 
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a few ether or ¢loroform- -sponges a 
_ bell, soon ceases to show the accustomed sensitiveness 
to contact ; it can be seized rudely, even shaken, yet 
without closing its leaves, or lowering its branches. 
A sun-dew plant, treated in the same way, ceases 
to catch insects, and Venus’s fly-trap, the leaves 
of which otherwise briskly -clap together at the 
slightest contact and seize upon the irritating body, is 
likewise rendered insensible so long as the torpor 
lasts. The same applies to the irritability of blos- 
soms, and when the barberry stands in bloom, one 
can easily verify by experiment, that the stamina 
which at other times move briskly toward the pistil 
by the slightest touch at their foot will, no longer 
do so, if for a few seconds they are left beneath 
-an inverted glass together with a small ether- 
sponge. The uniformity of the action of these neu- 
‘ rotics on plants and animals is so complete, that the 
aforesaid transient condition of excitation, which 
chloroform and ether produce in man, before insensi- 
bility takes place, was verified by Professor Pieffer 
also in the case of chloroformed mimosas. 

From this uniform attitude of higher and lower ani- 
mals, of plants and protista towards the same re-agent, 
we can with still greater probability conclude the 


_ kinship of the sensitive disposition in all living be- 


‘ings, because certain otherwise strongly acting drugs, 
and medicines, by no means always produce the same 
effect in different living beings. We see many insects, 


that as grubs feed upon plants, which to ourselves are 


poisonous, for example, the caterpillar of the wolfs- 
milk moth exclusively feeds on the wolfs-milk plant, 


that is swelling with acrid milk, but to us, after a con- 
tinued gathering of its leaves, this same plant causes 


painful blisters on the hand, and taken inwardly acts 
like acute poison. In the same manner berries, seeds, 
and herbs, that are extremely noxious to man, will 
agree with numerous birds and mammals—with goats, 


for example, the meadow-saffron to such an extent, 


that their milk can act as poison upon children. 
| In cases of this kind it might be assumed, that 
the animals in question gradually had accustomed 


themselves to certain poisonous substances, just as 
man accustoms himself to a variety of dangerousdrugs, 
- any argument at the point at which it has most force, 
or of the argument from continuity where it is most — 


for example, to morphine ; but on the other hand many 
animals will exhibit a remarkable insensibility to poi- 
sons, with which they never before came into contact. 
_ Thus, for example, different gases, which immediately 
produce a deadly effect upon man, as carbonic oxide, 
carbonic and sulphurated water, etc., exert only a 
slight degree of virulence upon many insects, and 
particularly the oldest insects—the orthoptera (straight- 


| wings) are said to be very insensible to this kind of 


influences, and therefore, as maintained by Oswald 


Heer, they ssatonbshy's were able’ to live in the atmos- 
phere of the carboniferous age. But also higher in- 


sects, as every collector knows, display very different 


degrees of power of resistance to poisonous vapors ; 
while some die, others for whole hours can live in 
the identical atmosphere. Even many of our domestic 
animals, for example horses, can resist an extraordi- 
nary large number of strong poisons, such as an- 
timony and arsenic compounds, and frequently we 
can explain these strange facts through differences of 
organizations because, for example, carbonic oxide gas 
must be incomparably less noxious to animals, that 
possess no red blood corpuscles. From the similarity 
of the effects of such essentially different neurotics 
upon plants and animals of every kind, we can the 
more definitely judge of the kindred nature of the 
irritable and sensitive. elements in all these living 


beings. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


‘THE ORIGIN OF REASON. 
BY T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M. A. (OXON.) 


_ ROMANES ON THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN FACULTY. 
THE theory which places the origin of the human 


faculty in an uninterrupted and homogeneous develop- 


ment from the lower animals, ordinarily rests on argu- 
ments which have very little to do with the consider- 
ations adduced by Mr. Wallace, and set out in brief 


in the previous section. The advocates of this hy- | 
pothesis even go farther, and object 7m ¢o¢o to any such 


statement of the case. No fair comparison can be 


drawn, they would probably argue, between certain. 


sporadic and exceptional manifestations of the human 
mind in a very high state of its development, and the 
faculties, whatever they may be, which are exhibited 


by our animal ancestors. The by-products of this ex- 
- tremely advanced state of mental evolution are not the 
_ data from which the argument should start; for the 


argument from continuity, they say, will have no mean- 
ing unless its illustrations are taken, not from the 


highest, but from the lowest state of the human faculty, — 


where the continuity, if any, will have a chance of 


being observed. 


Of course no one can object to the consideration of 


applicable, that is to say, as high up in the scale of 
animal intelligence and as low down in the scale of 
human intelligence as possible ; but any success that 
argument may have at this point must be afterwards 
tested by applying the same argument to the later 


_ development ; and we must not leave out of sight that — 
the argument from continuity, even if found to be ap- 
parently sufficient to account for the transition from 
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animal to human intelligence, will break down if it 


does not also account for the highest manifestations 
of the human faculty. If any hypothesis is framed 
which disregards or throws no light on these phenom- 
ena of a later stage, it is surely the outcome of a failure 
to understand the very conditions of the problem. 


The latest phase of the question, and in some re- 
spects the most important and painstaking contribu- 
tion to the theory of evolution of mind by a continuous 


process of development, is that presented in Mr. Ro- 
manes’s recent work on Mental Evolution in Man,* a 
sequel to a previous work on Mental Evolution in Ani- 
mals. 
though published a little more than a year ago, has 


already become a bone of contention; for it is an in- 


dication of the fact, that the controversy still prevail- 


ing on the theory of evolution is limited, at any rate in 


its more important aspects, to the question of the ori- 


gin of mind. Mr. Romanes claims to present ‘an ex- _ 
position of the principles which have probably been — 


concerned in the Origin of Human Faculty,’ in other. 
words he attempts to trace every step in that contin- 
uous process by which the human intellect has been 
evolved. The considerations which, as we have seen, 
are regarded with so much importance by Mr. Wal- 
lace, are conspicuous by their absence from Mr. Ro- 
manes’s book, where the conclusions drawnare affirmed 
to rest entirely upon psychology and philology, that is, 
‘on the knowledge we have, first of the nature of the 
mind itself, and secondly of the nature and history of 
language. 


Now in this attempt a strong presumption is from — 


the first made out, and perhaps rightly made out, in 
favor of the positioh to be proved; and though the 
question is afterwards to be tested carefully by the last 
results of the sciences of psychology and philology, 
the whole weight of an argument from analogy is 
thrown into the scale, as it were, before the inquiry 
commences. What more natural, asks Mr. Romanes, 
than to start with this presumption, when it is admit- 
ted that the process of organic and mental evolution 
has been continuous throughout the whole region of 


life and of mind, except, as his opponents say, in the 


mind of man? ‘It is improbable,’ says he, ‘that an 
interruption should have taken place at the terminal 
phase.’ 
first thrown upon his opponents. But let us dwell no 
longer on the dangerous ground of analogy than is 
necessary to remind Mr. Romanes that the terminal 
phase in the brute is the initial phase in man, and that 
the subsequent progress of mind, as has. been shown 


by Mr. Wallace’s argument, is obviously not governed 


by the law which applies to the physical organism of 


* Mental Evolution in Man: Origin of Human Faculty, by George John 
Romanes, M. A., LL.D., F.R.S. Kegan Paul Trench & Co. 1888, 


It is interesting to observe that this volume, 


whatever. 


In this way the burden of proof is from the. 
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animals, -Let us proceed at once to an examination 
of the question on its own merits; let us examine the 
constitution of our minds and compare the results we 
obtain with what we can observe in brutes. _- 

_ For it is with a difference of mental endowment — 
that we have to do, a difference which Mr. Romanes © 


recognizes in common with every one who has given © 


his attention tothe matter. It is a difference which 
we need not go to philosophers to learn. The rough 
language of every day expresses a similar distinction 
by saying that the man thinks and reasons, and that 
the brute does not. pee 
Now what do we mean when we use these words 


thinking and reasoning ? and how far are we right, or 


indeed are we right at all, in asserting that no animal 
but man thinks or reasons? By thinking and reason- 
ing we obviously do not mean every mental process | 

Perceiving, dreaming, painful and pleas- _ 
urable feelings, and the like, are all states of con- 
sciousness with their seat in the brain; and these are 
mental processes common alike to brutes and men. 


They involve a faculty of attending to the impressions 


of sense, of receiving individual experiences of exter- 
nal objects, in simple language, of being affected by 
the things about us. It is alsoa matter of common 
observation that many animals are possessed of a fac- 
ulty which cannot be distinguished from memory, and 
that both in their case and in ours, when the object 
which affected the sense is no longer present, an im- 
pression or memory of it can still remain and be after- 


_ wards revived ; though how this takes place, either in 


their case or in ours, is perhaps only one degree less 


inexplicable than the process by which external objects 


affect us atall. No onecan object to the statement 


that these affections of sense are not so much thinking | 


or reasoning as the materials on which thought and 
reason are exercised. | | | 
_ Inference is another mental process which many 
people assert to be within the power of the lower ani- 
mals, and certainly no one can refuse the title of 
thinking or reasoning in some sense to certain mental 
acts, which naturalists tell us they have observed in 
animals, actssuch as hesitation and the ultimate adop- 
tion of a conclusion which a man himself might have 
taken under the circumstances; in some respects, 
even, it cannot be denied that in what is called ‘ prac- 
tical inference,’ many animals far surpass man. 

Shall we say, then, that ordinary language is in- 
correct in making the difference between men and 
other animals to consist in the presence or absence of 
thinking or reasoning? Let us see if there is not a 
mental process which more appropriately than any we | 
have been considering deserves to be called thought 
or reason, and which is to be found in man alone. 

That this is the power of aéstraction which marks 
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inan off from other animals is, as Mr. Romanes him- 
self admits, a matter of common agreement amongst 
_ psychologists of every school; and he quotes an im- 
portant passage from Locke as containing the clearest 
enunciation of this truth. ‘The having of general 
ideas,’ says Locke, ‘is that which puts a perfect dis- 
tinction betwixt man and brutes,’ and speaking further 
on of brutes, he adds, ‘it seems evident to me that 
they do some of them in certain instances reason, as 
that they have sense ; but it is only in particular ideas, 


just as they received them from their senses. They 
_are the best of them tied up within those narrow 
bounds, and have not (as I think) the faculty to en- 


large them by any kind of abstraction.’ 
Now what does the power of abstraction do for us ? 


and if it is that which distinguishes us from brutes, in 
what manner does it manifest itself? In other words, — 
how are those general ideas, of which Locke pee | 


formed, and what is their use ? 

We know, of course, that the sihesinin of sense, 
our individual particular experiences, are able to leave 
an impression on our minds, and that, when a number 


of individual experiences occur, causing our senses to 


be affected in the same or a similar way, this power 
of abstraction enables us to combine in one general 
idea all that is common to these individual experi- 
ences. The method of this power of abstraction is 
one of the mysteries of our existence ; we do not know 


in what way it works; whether, for instance, we form. 
our general idea by our strength in separating off that 


which occurs repeatedly in the course of our experi- 
ence, or by our weakness in being able to take little 
or no account of that which is only occasionally pres- 


ent. It is this power of abstraction which gives us 


our mental superiority. By its agency we are raised 
out of the sphere of our sensuous experiences into the 
realm of thought ; or, in Platonic language, we become 
free from the bonds of sense and | attain to the con- 
templation of ideas. 
Let us see exactly what it is we do in this process 
of arriving at general ideas, and how this wonderful 
power manifests itself. Let me have presented to me 
several particular experiences, each able to affect my 


sense of sight in a similar manner, let us.say, by ap- ~ 
pearing red. I see, for instance, the red cloth on the 
table at which I write, the red geranium at the win-— 


dow, and the red sunset in the sky beyond. I take 
whatever is common to these sensuous experiences or 
impressions, the glow from the sky, the color from the 
flower, the particular shade in which the cloth has 
been dyed, and I consider this common feature by it- 
self. By this means 1 have given red an ideal exis- 
tence, that is to say, I have separated it from the 
objects of which it seemed to be a part. This I can 


do in one way only,—by giving it a mame. This qual- — 


ity of appearing red, I can separate off, by, and in lan- 
guage alone. Red apart from a red object has no 
existence except for my mind; and there it can exist 


only when fixed and determined by a name. In plain 


words, this faculty of abstraction exists only, and can 


exist only, in and by its manifestation, that is, in 


language. 

Abstraction, then, consists in this process, this ac- 
tivity of our minds, by which we pass from a particu- 
lar experience, a percept, to a general idea or concept. 
Starting from an experience common to us and to the 
brutes, we pass into a mental sphere whither no other 
animal can follow us; and until a brute can use lan- 
guage, what is not only necessary for the formation of 
general ideas, but which, used in its true sense, al- 
ways implies their presence, we shall deny that brutes 
can think or reason. These general ideas once at- 
tained, the progress of thonght acts by bringing them 
into. relation one with another; and by this simple 


process of combining and separating the whole of our 


intellectual wealth has been accumulated. 

Between particular ideas or percepts and general 
ideas or concepts there is thus a wide gap, a gap which 
can be bridged over only by that inexplicable power 
the mind has of binding together the impressions of 
sense, a power which we express, even if we do not 


know it,. every time we use the word ¢nte//ect. For 


intellect is nothing more than infer-/ect, that is inter- 
lacing or combining. | 

The whole gist of Mr. Romanes’s argument rests on 
the interposition, midway between the percept and the 
concept, of another process, a kind of stepping-stone 
by which we can rise from the one to the other; and 


by throwing light on this intermediate stage, he claims 


to make it easy for us to see how, in the evolution of 
mind, we pass from the domain of sense to the realm 
of general ideas. 

Now it is obvious that, if, as Mr. Romanes wishes 
to make out, there is a continuous evolution from a 
percept to a concept, an evolution which explains the 
descent of human intelligence by modification from 
the psychical phenomena of lower animals, it does not 


help us much to make the argument start by asserting 


the existence of the very link which has to be proved. 
And Mr. Romanes’s method is to assert the existence 
of that link, to call it a recept, as distinguished from a 
percept and a concept,—a-recep/ because it is what is 
imparted to us by the logic of events. This link once 
posited, we see it applied with a thorough-going be- 


lief in its efficacy to explain the appearance of all those © 


psychical phenomena for which we have hitherto in vain 
sought to account by any process of development. 


That is to say, it is made to bridge over the gap not 


only between percept and concept, but also between 
indication and predication, and between conscious- 
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ness and self-consciousness. The germ of a concep- 
tual name, according to this argument, is to be found 
in a ‘receptual’ name ; the beginnings of predication 
in ‘receptual’ predication ; 
sciousness in ‘ receptual’ self-consciousness. | 

Mr. Romanes introduces us, in fact, to the recept 
as an intermediary between our old but often divided 
friends, the percept and the concept. But on seeing 
a little more of this intermediary, we discover that, 
though bearing a new and strange name, it is in reality 
also an old acquaintance. It is that confused mental 
image, of which Mr. Galton gave an ingenuous illus- 
tration or metaphor in his ‘blended photograph,’ 
where by subjecting a sensitive plate to several faces 


more or less resembling one another, he obtained a 
composite picture intensifying the similar features of 


all, while the points of difference presented a blurred 
undefined appearance. 

It is by a similar process, argues Mr. Romanes, 
the abstraction works before it reaches the stage at 
which a concept is formed, that is, solong as itisonly a 
recept. This recept, in other words, comes into being 
very much after the manner of the composite picture ; 
the receptua]l image is imparted to the mind just as 
the common impression resulting from several faces 
is imparted to the sensitive plate. It is, of course, 


only by a very rough and incorrect use of language 
that this intermediate idea can be described as an im- | 


age of a passive kind, which can be imparted, in oppo- 
sition to the concept, or the image in the case of 
which the mind is active ; for in no class of ideas can 
the mind be said to be passive and least of.all can 
it be said to be passive when it attempts to rise 
above the domain of direct sensuous experience, a 
process which by the hypothesis must take place in 
the formation of recepts. A recept does not rise above 


sensuous experience, unless it is in the nature of an 


abstraction; and unless in this process the mind be 
active, it is an ‘abstraction’ in which nothing is ab- 


stracted.* 
[TO BE CONTINUED, | 


FEELING AND MOTION. 

In physiological text-books there often occurs the 
misleading expression ‘‘change of consciousness into 
will” or of ‘‘ feeling into motion.”’ This appears to 
suggest the interconvertibility of motion and feeling 


* By a somewhat parallel argument, M. Binet, in a most ingenious little es- 
say, Psychologie du Raisonnement (Felix Alcan, Paris, '86),attempts to bridge 
over the gap between perception and judgment. 
M. Binet's explanation reduced ‘to the level of perceptions, and exhibit an 
analogous method, i. e., they are both fusions of images, in the case of per- 
ceptions, of sensations ; in the case of judgments, of percepts. Mr. Rom:nes 
claims that this fusion of sensations expresses what he means by a receptual 
image, and that the fusion of perceptions gives rise to what are ordinarily 
understood as concepts. M,. Binet, however, admits that this explanation, 
which refers both receptual and conceptual images to an excitation.of the 


Same sensory centre is only ‘a transposition into physiological terms’ of a 


psychological process which is itself inexplicable (p. 117). 


the origin of self-con- 


company certain motions. 


ter nor motion, 


All acts of judgment are by — 
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and has prompted philosophers to propound mechan- | 
ical explanations of the origin of feeling. All these — 
explanations were failures, for the foundation upon 
which they rested, namely, the interconvertibility of 

motion and feeling is an error. Motion and feeling © 
are radically different in their nature. Motion can 


-never be transformed into feeling, nor can “gated 
transformed into motion. 


Before we proceed let us note that feeling and mo- 
tion, although quite different in their nature, are not 
separate realms of existence. There are no feelings 
that exist by themselves; feelings are states that ac- 
Says Ribot in his Psy- 
chology of Attention ’’ : * | 


in an continuity alone 
renders possibile any long attention. If we keep one of our | 


eyes fixed upon any single point, after a while our vision becomes 


confused ; a cloud is formed between the object and ourselves, 
and finally we see nothing at all. If we lay our hand flat 
upon a table, motionless, and without pressure (for pressure itself 
is a movement), by slow degrees the sensation wears off, and finally 
disappears. Zhe reason is, that there is no perception without move-— 
ment, be it ever so weak, Every sensorial organ is at the same 
time both sensitive and motory. As soon as absolute immo- 


bility eliminates one of the two elements (motility), the function of 


the other after a while is rendered null. In a word, movement is 
the condition of the change, which is one of the conditions of con- 
sciousness.” 

For the sake of clearness we shall distinguish be- 
tween feeling and sensation. By sensation we under- 
stand a process of nervous irritation which is perceived. 
By feeling we understand the state of awareness only, 
that accompanies the nervous commotion of a sensa- 
tion. Sensation is a certain motion accompanied with | 
feeling. Feeling is that part of the sensation whichis 
no motion; the word feeling signifies that intangible 
something which, we trust, every animal being knows | 
from experience. Feeling is entirely different from 
motion and can be expressed in terms of neither mat-_ 
Feeling is not material and it is not 
It constitutes 


mechanical, i. e., it is not motion. 


‘something su generis. 


_ By saying that feeling 1 is neither material nor me- 
chanical, we do not maintain that it exists by itself. 
Feeling is real as much as are matter and motion. In 
contradistinction to the objective reality of material © 
things, we may call it subjectivereality. Its existence 
is not proved by external activity but by the internal 
state of awareness. Its reality accordingly is most 
immediate and direct, so that it would be ridiculous to 
doubt it. - Indeed there have been philosophers who 


doubted the existence of the material universe and its 


mechanical action, yet these skeptics did not deny the 


existence of feeling. 


Professor Clifford in his excellent essay on the we 


* English translation published by the Open Court Publishing Company, | 
p. 17. | 
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ture of Things’ in cineinabonn distinguishes between 
object and eject. He says: 


‘* There is the external or objective order in which the sensa-— 


tion of letting go is followed by the sight of a falling object and the 
sound of its fall. 
physical science which investigates ac uniform relations of objects 
in time and space. 

‘* However remote the inference of physical science, the thing 
inferred is always a part of me, a possible set of changes in any 
consciousness bound up in the objective order with other knowa 
changes.” 


science as a system of motions that follow one another 
according to strict laws. 
Professor Clifford says : 

‘‘ There are, however, some inferences which are profoundly 
different from those of physical science. When I come to the con- 
clusion that you are conscious and that there are objects in your 
consciousness similar to those in mine, I am not inferring any 
_ actual or possible fezlings of my own, but your feelings, which are 
not, and cannot, 6 any —" become objects in my conscious- 

ness, 


ence ‘/rown out of my consciousness, recognized as outside of it as 


_ not being apart of me. I propose, accordingly, to call these inferred | 


existences ejects, things thrown out of my consciousness to dis- 
tinguish them from objects, things presented i in my consciousness, 
phenomena.” 

Let us represent the processes observable: in the 
objective world by Italic letters. What we call things 
or occurrences are either simultaneous or success- 
ive groups of 4 B C, RS 7, etc. Among these 
groups there.is one 7 KX Z which is called our body ; 
and some motions of / A Z are accompanied with feel- 
ings. Now for the sake of distinction let us represent 
feelings with Greek letters. We find that certain / XK Z 
are accompanied by z x A.* A certain motion is ac- 
companied by acorresponding feeling, so that as far 
as certain activities of our body are concerned, there 
appears a perfect parallelism. If we consider our 
body as a mechanism, we find only motions and noth- 
ing but motions. The chain / A Z is uninterrupted. 


If we consider ourselves as pure mind and nothing 


but feeling, we find only states of consciousness and 
nothing else. We find no motion. | 
Our fellow-men, and also animals, being ee 


as we believe, with feeling, are, so far as we can ob- 


serve, other bodies, and their lives represent such 
chains as K’ L', etc., which, as we sup- 
pose, are accompanied by A‘, AM’, ete. 
These series of x’ x4! AY, etc., are not di- 


rectly observable. They are what Clifford calls ‘‘ejects.”” 


If physiologists say that a change of motien into 


* The method of emp'oying a series of Italic letters to express objective 
realities, and a series of Greek letters to express subjective realities or feel- 
ings, (A BC,RS T, representing objects, /A Z our own bodies, ; « 7 states 
of consciousness) was suggested to me by reading an article of Professor 
Mach on the Analysis of Sensations. eeren Professor Mack's application 
is different. | 


The objective order, gua order, is treated by — 


The objective order is by “physical 


What now is an eject? 


... These inferred the very act of infer- 
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feeling takes place, they can mean only that a certain 


motion is transferred, which now is and now is not 


accompanied with feeling. It is, however, a loose way 
of speaking. Instead of saying: _ : 

HIKIMWN 

where’ His the motion producing a sensory irritation 


and M muscular motion, Vthe movement of an object 


effected by muscular motion, 7 K L being accom- 
panied by tx A, they say: | 
MN. 
Thus they jump from one series into the other. 
The method is incorrect and can be considered par- 


- donable only in so far as 2 x A appear to us for certain 
purposes of much greater consequence than / K ZL. 


The group / & Z is called soul or mind only in so far 
as it is accompanied with z x A. | | 

The question now arises : How can we account for 
the sudden appearance of feeling. It cannot be ex- 
plained as a transformation of motion. The inter- 


convertibility of motion and feeling must be rejected, 


and Clifford, in contradistinction to all philosophers 
who try to explain everything from matter and motion, 
most. emphatically declares : 

‘‘To say: ‘Up to this point science can explain, —here the 
soul* steps in,’ is not to say what is untrue, but to talk nonsense.” 

Clifford adds : | 

The question, ‘‘ Is the mind * a force?" is to be condemned by 
similar considerations. ... . Force is an abstraction relating to 
objective facts... . and cannot possibly be the same thing as an 
eject, another man’s consciousness. 

_ But the question, ‘‘ Do the changes in a man's consciousfiess 
run parallel with the changes of motion, and therefore with the 
forces of his brain ?" is a real question and not prima facie non- 
sense. 

Clifford affirms this question. He maintains that 
there is a correspondence between body and mind,* 
as there is between a written and a spoken sentence. 
There is a correspondence of element to element, 
each written letter although quite a different thing 
from a sound, corresponds to a certain sound. The 
written sentence as well as the spoken sentence ‘‘ are 
built up together, in nearly the same way..... 


‘The two complex products are as wholly unlike as 


the elements are, but the manner of their complica- 
tion is the same.” “ 

Now we know that certain motions are accompa- 
nied by consciousness, and that others, so far as we 
can see, are not. How can we account for the appear- 
ance and disappearance of consciousness ? 


zo Soul and mind are used here as a synonym of the sum total of feel- 
ing or of consciousness, i. e., concentrated feeling. They represent the series 
Some understand by such words as soul, mind, etc., mere states of con- 
sciousness ¢ x 7, some the objective nerve structures and their functions / X Z, 
others still groups of facts consisting of both series /, Xx 27. It is apparent 


that a difference in the usage of terms without further indication as to their 
meaning, must be productive of great confusion. 
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_ We know that certain dim feelings become con- 
scious by concentration. The mechanical process of 


nerve activity gives us the key to this explanation, for - 


we have different degrees of feeling corresponding to 
different degrees of intensity produced through a con- 
centration of nerve activity. Consciousness rises from 


simple feelings. But whence does feeling come? 


Feelings must be considered as a complex of cer- 
tain elements, which we call ‘‘ the elements of feeling.”’ 
The single letters 2 and x and A and yalso p, o, rare 
elements of feeling. We have no right to assume that 
they exist by themselves, but must suppose that they 
accompany the elements of motion /, KX, Z, M7, R, S, 7, 
etc. Certain combinations of the elements of feeling 
produce actual feelings, just as certain combina- 
tions of feelings produce consciousness. If the con- 
centration of consciousness is destroyed or for the time 
abolished, feelings may and under special conditions 


(as, for instance, in sleep or in hypnotic states) will 


continue. If a frog is decapitated the ganglions of 
the medulla will for a considerable time continue to 
feel. In like manner, if that combination which pro- 
duces actual feeling is disturbed destroyed, feel- 
ing will disappear, but the elements of feeling will 
continue. 

Unless we consider every act of feeling a special 
creation of supernatural powers, a break in the conti- 
nuity of nature, we are inevitably driven tothe conclu- 
sion that a// series A BC, / KL, RS T, etc., etc., are 
accompanied by a y,i xA, por, etc, etc. All ele- 
mehts of objective reality are inseparably united with 
the corresponding elements of subjective reality, and 


the latter are those facts which under special condi- 


tions and in special combinations unite into feelings. 
From the monistic standpoint we must look upon 


nature as being endowed with the potentialities of 


feelings. Every natural process we suppose to be 
animated with the elementary germs of psychic life, 
with that something of which our very simplest feel- 
ings are exceedingly complex combinations. 

Nature cannot be considered as adead machinery ; 
it is alive throughout and every process of objective 
activity must be supposed to be animated by the ele- 


ments of that subjective phase of life which in the 


human brain appears as consciousness. 
Feeling, accordingly, is a special form of the ele- 
ments of feeling, and the problem of the origin of feel- 


ing from this standpoint is to be stated as follows : 
What is the molecular combination, and what is 


its mode of action that is accompanied by feeling ? 
This question has not as yet been answered, and 

physiology is very far still from solving the problem 

satisfactorily in all its details. The most important 


eatures only of the process are known, at least in 


coarse outlines. [TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


THE OPEN COURT. 


IS THE IDEA OF GOD TENABLE? 

A LETTER FROM MADAME CLEMENCE ROYER TO THE “‘ REVUE DE BELGIQUE.”’ 

I OBSERVE that in no part of.his book does Dr. Carus declare ~ 
himself a Christian, that he abandons all that is dogmatic in Chris- 
tianity retaining only a modicum of its ethics: not that which is 
common to the Buddhism of Thibet, of China, or Japan, richer 
than all the polytheisms in personal gods for which are claimed 
all the goods of the earth, but with the doctrine attributed to Sakia- 
Mouni by the men of letters who think they know it almost as 


Saint Thomas or Bossuet knew the doctrine of Jesus, that is to 
_ say by hearsay, since neither Jesus nor Sakia-Mouni have written 
anything. I therefore ought not to have said that Dr. Carus fer- 


sists in calling himself a Christian, but persists in being one, 

That part of the ethics of Jesus retained by Dr. Carus, a far- 
distant echo perhaps of primitive Buddhist ethics, is the doctrine 
of the renunciation of self and his subordination to the whole, or 


else of his own evanescence, which was in India a reaction against 


the doctrine of indefinite transmigration. In spite of all, this — 
ethics is at once ascetic and pessimistic. It declares terrestrial 
life evil and enjoins its renunciation in view of an eternal beatitude 


in which individuality is not lost. 


Such a doctrine is contrary to the nature of things, to the law 


_of real facts which, as Dr. Carus says, must remain the foundation 
ofa rational ethics. The world far from being an undivided total-_ 


ity, is but a collection of individual units in conflict, among which 
peace exists but for a moment through an equilibrium always mo- 
mentary, of the opposite forces. When these primitive individ- | 
uals, atoms, or monads, organize themselves into hierarchical 


_ communities which constitute living beings, the same confliction © 
of egotism subsists between these individualized aggregates, and 
the superior aggregates, termed species or races, as conflicting 


among themselves, as the very societies of human beings. The 
word egotist is therefore in every sense the starting point of all 


existence, the first condition in the evolution of each living indi- 
vidual, which only grows, develops, and preserves itself because it 
loves itself. With the sole difference that this egotism is carried 


to such an excess that it destroys itself and tends to matey those 
of its race. 

Such is the true sine of ature: It is because it is not good, 
that it is not moral, and that it is not divine that precisely it must 
be endured although with an imprecation. It is while reacting 
against this wicked law that man has been induced, by the desire 
for happiness, to conceive the ideas of justice and goodness and to 
create the concept of God, contrary to all reality, deceptive hope, 
and faith, which have only increased human sufferings. 

It is because Christianity, like Buddhism, disregards this fatal 
but real law of the world, that as Buddhism, it is contrary to na- 
ture and to such a point anti-social that all nations that have been . 
captivated by it have been arrested in immobility. Buddhism has _ 
immobilized all the regions of Asia in which it has become estab- 


lished, just as Christianity has immobilized the West, from its 


triumph until the revival of Greek letters and of the pagan genius. 
Christian ethics, accordingly, like Buddhist ethics is condemned | 
by the observation of the events of history. This is why I have 
reproached Dr. Carus for retaining something, which jars, as acon- 
tradiction, in his fine philosophical synthesis. 

And further, he becomes obliged to continue to express i the 
word God a concept quite different to that which is evoked by the 
word in all languages. It is more conformable to respect for truth 
and more practical from the point of view of social life todesignate | 
the new-concepts by new names, because from the confusion, 
under the same words, of concepts that are exclusive of each sage 
there can only result misunderstand ings. 

If, for example a philosopher, such as Dr. Carus, with whom 
I should have much pleasure in conversing, had been introduced 
to me as a Christianizing deist, after the civilities and usual com- 
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‘there are oaly chemical combustions which disengage heat. In 


mon place remarks:between people who are not long acquainted, 
I would curtail the interview, believing that we should mot be able 
to come to an understanding upon any question, and I would go 
and find among the other guests those who seemed more in har- 
mony with me, upon the bases of scientific certitude, by the fact 
alone that they declared themselves anti-Christians, without doubt- 
ing that I might have found, on the contrary, a much more com- 
plete intellectual conformity with Dr. Carus than I had expected. 

His misleading title of deistical Christian might have deceived me 
about him. If he had placed his chapter upon Christian ethics, 
at the opening of his remarkable volume, it is greatly to be feared 
that I might not have belieyed it to be any use to proceed further ; 


as he has placed jt at the conclusion, I have only to remark that it — 


contradicts the beginning. 
Certain words are the banners of the great intellectual armies 


that divide humanity ; one has not the right to furl his fag | in the 


face of the enemies’ colors. 
A deist is one who believes in the existence of a God at once, 


_ personal and supernatural, having created the world by virtue of | 


a ‘Special Ukase,” as Dr. Carus says. Theism tially does 
not differ enough from Deism to be distinguished from it by those 
who have not made a special study of these problems. The term 
Pantheist is better understood by the masses who naturally con- 
found it with Atheism ; because if God is all, he is nothing; and 
such is in reality the God of Dr. Carus. It is, according to him, 
the law which governs the world, ‘but which, in reality, blends 
itself with the world. | 


When two individuals declare they believe in God, it does not 


follow that one is obliged to ask them: What do you mean by 
that ? Many people would be taken aback, incapable of expressing 
the ideas they formed of it, and I see here our devout cross them- 


selves in dismay, upon hearing Dr. Carus define his God-law, _ 


when they would have been upon the point of giving him their 
bon Dieu without confession. 

In the same way a true Christian is a deist who believes, be- 
sides, that God has had a son, who became incarnate in the womb 
of a virgin, who died to redeem the world from original sin, and 


who ascended to heaven, in flesh and bone, promising to those who 


would believe in him, that they should’meet him above. The 
number of these Christians diminishes every day, but there are to- 


day a great number of pretended Christians, heretics of all degrees, — 


who find in Christianity all that which they seek, because they 
place in it all that they believe. It is among these Christians of 


the tenth homeopathic attenuation that I believed myself obliged 
_to place Dr. Carus, because he preserves Christian ethics at least 


in part. He is not a Christian except in ethics I admit, and he is 
wise in not claiming a title that would be showing false colors. All 
those who have reflected upon their beliefs, who are conscious of 
the absurdity of the orthodox dogma and of its incompatibility with 
the data of science, owe it to themselves to reject a qualification 
against which their conscience is obliged to protest as ; much as 
_ their reason. 

Likewise those whe deny not only the divinity of Jesus as the 
Son of God, but, moreover. the personal existence of the Father ; 
who with Dr. Carus consider the world as an eternal totality, ani- 

mated by self-governing activities, regulated by laws, have not the 
right to pretend that they believe in God ; because the word God, 


to all the world, in all the European languages, signifies not only 


another thing, but even the contrary. 

: In vain does Dr. Carus invoke the example of the word fre, 
the sense of which has, by no means, changed, which in all lan- 

_ guages signifies the same phenomenon, and which to everybody 


denotes shat which burns. Only a small number of philosophers, 
in days gone by, saw in it a special substance, because at that time, 


_ under each attribute, they would imagine an entity. But to the 
Philosophers of to-day, as well as to scientists, there ts no more fire; 


own rhetoric. 
_lete words which no longer answer to its thoughts, and divest the 
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order to express ce:tain new conceptions, they have adopted new 
words ; it is heat, not fire or flame, which is conceived as a mode of 
movement, without agreeing upon this mode itself. 

It has been the sarne with electricity. The Greeks named 
amber 7#Aexrpov, but they had nota word to designate its special 
property of attracting light bodies. When at a more recent epoch, 
this property had been proved to exist in other bodies, under cer- 
tain conditions, it was called e/ectricity, by the same act of abstrac- 
tion which has given rise to the words heat, color, etc. When 
after static electricity, the voltaic current was discovered, it was 
called dynamic electricity, by virtue of the Aristotelian method of - 
characterization according to species and difference. Although 
the phenomena of magnetization may certainly be of the same na- 
ture, and closely allied to the phenomenon of static electricity, 
they have given to it the special names first of magnetism and 
afterwards of inductive electricity. Thus to each new concept has 
been attached a new word. | 

_ Dr. Carus, accordingly, may follow the example of M. Renan 


who, no longer believing in the God Creator of the genesis, calls a 


God, very analogously to that of Dr. Carus, the divine or the 


_ category of the ideal; but let him avoid the tautologies into which 
our philosophy falls, when yielding tothe authority of all customs, 


it mingles the new names of God with the old one, to such a point 
that having dedicated a book ¢o his sister in the bosom of God, the 


departed person actually would dwell within ‘he bosom of a category, 
according to Dr. Carus it would be within the bosom of a law. 


Each age and each doctrine needs its own language and its 
The modern mind ought to rid i‘self of the.obso- 


old worn-out forms of the human world. ws 


UT SEMENTEM FECERIS, ITA METES. 
To the Czar. 
BY VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE. 


_ How many drops must gather to the skies 
Before the cloud burst comes, we may not know: 
How hot the fire in under hells must glow 
Ere the volcano’s scalding lavas rise, 
Can none say ; but all wot the hour is sure! 
Who dreams of vengeance has but to endure! 
_ He may not say how many blows must fall, 
_ How many lives be broken on the wheel, 
_ How many corpses stiffen ‘neath the pall, 
How many martyrs fix the blood-red seal ; 
But certain is the harvest time of Hate! © 
And when weak moans, by an indignant World 
Re-echoed, to a Throne are backward hurled, 
Who listens, hears the mutterings of Fate ! 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
Who is responsible for the Lake Pepin disaster ? This ques- 


tion has been answered by a clergyman of Chicago, who testified 
_ in the pulpit that God contrived the sinking of the steamboat as a 


punishment for sabbath-breaking. This explanation excuses the 
Captain, who had been charged with reckless tempting of the storm, 


- and with bad seamanship all through. If the reverend preacher is 


correct, and it was God's purpose to wreck the boat for carrying pas- 
sengers on Sunday, then no human care or skill could have saved 
her, and the captain stands absolved from all responsibility. Also, 
the coroner’s jury is relieved from all further expense and trouble. 
The verdict is found by an orthodox minister, and the catastrophe 
is attributed not to bad seamansbip or natural causes, but to theo- 
logical agencies, and divine wrath. This.is merely the pulpit way 


_of giving emphasis to a church precept, and the reverend gentle- 
man would himself be offen ded should he be thought in earnest. 
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If the jury should agree to his verdict, he would probably be the 
first man to ridicule the antiquated folly of it. 
The easy, flippant way in which certain ministers of the gospel 
accuse the Creator of injustice, is very much like blasphemy. 
When lightning strikes a church, and kills fifteen of the worship- 
ers inside, as it recently did, we are not permitted to call this a 
divine punishment for church-going, but when it strikes a steam- 
boat carrying excursionists on Sunday, we are tought that this is 
a punishment for patronizing a steamboat rather than a church. 
‘Are we then to consider this disaster as a judgment of God,” said 
the preacher; ‘‘I think, we must. Some willsay that it was the 
natural result of the commotion of the elements. But who con- 
trols the elements?” This was conclusive. God controls the 
elements, was the answer suggested by the question, but that they 
are controlled by laws fixed and immutable, was not shown to the 
congregation. In cases of sudden and mysterious death, ‘' Died 
by the visitation of God,” bas been the verdict in England for 
hundreds of years, and the form of it prevails to this day, although 


the men who render the verdict have ceased to believe it. 


When the Chicago preacher interpreted what he incautiously 
called the ‘‘disaster” on Lake Pepin, as a judgment of God for 
sabbath breaking, he forgot that many of the victims were little 
children. It is not well to lower the Creator to the stature of 
Herod, the king. If the men and women on the steamer deserved 
death for being there, the children certainly did not. He also forgot 
that millions of sabbath breakers on the land were spared from 
the wrath of God. ‘‘ The greatest of these is charity,” saith the 
scripture, and the highest form of worship is that of doing good to 
others. Next unto it comes the innocent improvement of our- 
selves. When a laboring man, on Sunday, takes his wife and 
childrea for an excursion on Lake Pepin the beautiful, he does an 
innocent and a religious act, if well doing is one of the ingredients of 
religion. The evil of the preaching herein criticized is that when 


God neglects to avenge himself upon his enemies, or fails to punish ~ 
the violators of his law, his human agents here on earth presume to 


do it for him. In performance of this imaginary duty, those self- 


appointed agents, acting in the name of religion, have left a crimson | 


stain across every page of history. 
* 

A very successful method of advertising books is the ‘‘air of 
mystery ” plan. It is effective and cheap. A few years ago, a dull, 
uninteresting novel, by an unknown writer, was puffed into an 
extensive sale by a stimulated public anxiety to learn the author's 
name, Feverish inquiries were made through the newspapers, 


and it seemed impossible to solve the important conundrum, ‘‘Who - 
wrote it?” This was followed: by guesses until nearly every writer 


of eminence was accused. When curiosity could be no longer ex- 


cited, and the public began to suspect imposture, the book dropped © 


into oblivion. Something similar is now going on, and public 
wonder is being stimulated concerning an article in the North 
American Review, signed X. M.C. This is a criticism of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and the revolutionary 
rules enforced by him for the government of that body. The ad- 
vertising conundrum, ‘‘ Who wrote it ?” is again agitated in the 
newspapers, followed immediately by the startling first guess, 
‘*Mr. Blaine.” When this shall have lost its novelty and exciting 
power, the second guess will be sent on duty ; some other important 


personage will be suspected, and so on, until the weary people re- 


fuse any longer to chase the shifting ‘‘ Will o' the wisp." 

oc. 

A great deal of just and proper censure has been thrown upon 
the new rules of the House of Representatives, and their admin- 
istration. No student of government and its practices can examine 
them without forebodings of mischief to come, but they are only 


efforts to escape from the dilemma in which the House found itself _ 


as soon as it was organized in December. The alternative pre- 
sented was this : Shall there be no legislation during this Congress, 


except what the minority chooses to permit, or shall the Speaker 


have despotic power ? Either horn of the dilemma was dangerous, 


and the House chose that which appeared the safer and the 


easier. It wrested from the minority some of its ancient rights, 


and made the Speaker absolute. The choice lay between despot- — 
ism or anarchy, and the House chose despotism. . Was this wiser 


or better than to allow the minority to obstruct business at will ? 
To answer this question is not easy. At the beginning of the ses- 
sion, so close was the division of parties in the House, that the 
contingency of sickness alone was enough to prevent the majority 


_ from counting on a quorum. Whenever from any reason the re- 


publicans might happen to be without a majority present of all 


* the members elected, the democrats by refusing to. vote could 
block the wheels of business so long as that condition remained. | 


The situation is a grave one, and to take a partisan view of the 


accusations and excuses of either side, is a weak and foolish thing © 
todo, The difficulty is organic: It grows out of a defect inthe — 
structure of the legislative department of the government itself, a | 


defect which Congress has not the power to cure. 
Neither party is entirely responsible for the Speaker’s power 
in Congress, The root of it is in that provision of the Constitution 


which requires that a quorum to do business shall be a majority _ 
of all the members. This provision .had reason in it a hundred 


years ago, but-it is not necessary now. Certainly the best evidence 


of a member's presence is his vote at roll-call, but it is not the | 


only evidence, and when he declines to furnish it by refusing to 


vote, his presence may be proved by the next best evidence, which | 
is that of the ‘‘ Speaker’s eye,” as the rule is in the British House 


of Commons. In that house, with a membership of more than 


six hundred and fifty, forty constitutes a quorum, and whenever 
the question is raised, the fact of a quorum is determined by the 
Speaker's count. If, after counting, he decides that forty members 
are not present, the House is said to be ‘‘ counted out,” and stands 


adjourned by the sole fiat of the Speaker. In this Washington 
dilemma we have additional proof that constitutions grow, but are 
not made. We are frequently driven to revolutionary practices 


in order to escape from the fetters of our own Constitution. This | 


is not a reproach, for no people ever did, or ever will, submit to 
the political restraints of a paper constitution, no longer adapted 
to their political condition, or equal to some great emergency, the 
existence of which must be, and will be, determined by the party 


in power, the Snenanes and consolidated majority. 


M. M. PRUMBULL. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A STRIKE OF MILLIONAIRES AGAINST MINERS; OR, THE STORY OF 
SPRING VALLEY. By Henry D. Lloyd. Chicago: 1890. Bel-— 


ford, Clark & Co. 


‘‘The Story of Spring Valley” will make every American cit- 


izen of healthy morals uncomfortable and ashamed. The Tragedy 


of Spring Valley would be a better name, because the story is full | 


of tragic elements. It is not easy to read with patience how the 
men of bullion boomed and doomed the city of Spring Valley. 


This dark tale of rapacity and wrong makes the pulses throb with 


honest rebellion against the conditions that permit such cruelties. 
In this book Mr. Lloyd exposes a successful conspiracy of mill- 
ionaires to degrade labor and impoverish the laborer. In order 


to do this without personal responsibility, they seek to deprive them- 


selves of soul and conscience by an act of business legerdemain. 


This conjuration converts them into artificial and shadowy persons 
known as Corporations Aggregate, irresponsible anonymities which, 
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Mr. Lloyd says, have ‘no souls to be peeenee ", a popular mistake 
which contradicts the divine law. These corporations have as 


many souls as they have men, and every soul is responsible in 


proportion to the stock it holds, and the profits it receives. The 


‘moral law is not to be evaded by absorbing the souls of stock- 


holders into a commercial Nirvana called a Corporation Aggregate. 


The poetical invention of Mr. Lloyd has given to his writ-— 


ings that spiritual power which belongs to genius; but here he 
has restrained his imagination, and made the effect of his book de- 
depend upon description and fact, presented by an eye-witness 
whose veracity is not to be impeached. An exception to this method 


is the use which Mr. Lloyd makes of the legend’ connected with — 


Starved Rock ; and here he allows his imagination full play The 


historic landmark called ‘' Starved Rock” rises like a tall castle | 


out of the Illinois river, with a narrow and precipitous pathway 
to the top of it from the main land. Tradition says that here the 
last remnant of the Illinois tribe was driven by the Iroquois, and 
starved to death. Mr. Lloyd uses this legend for illustration ; 


and while he strains it a trifle, his exaggeration is excusable under | 


the circumstances. According to Mr. Lloyd's description, 


** There the Illinois their iasi, the Iroquois gathered about..... A 
few demoniac days of wrath and agony, and the Iroquois stood upon the wide 


top of the castle of rock, and there were no Illinois—except the dead....., 


_ With a touch of poetry, and perhaps a glimmer of remorse, the Indians, as 
they told the story, called the place Starved Rock, and Starved Rock the | 
towered fastness will always be..... War paused here long enough to give 


this cruel name to the shapely tower garlanded with green, and then left the 
valley of the Illinois. Business came, and Business hath its victories no less 


renowned than war. At starved Spring Valley, near by, the story 0° a victory 


of Business is printed in the same ghastly figures as that in which the Iroquois 


found their saccess recorded the morning when; no one opposing, they gained 
the top of Starved Rock.”’ 


‘The comparison betweae Starved Rock and Spring Valley is 
made visible by evidence that weaves itself into an indictment 


against the fourfold corporations that contrived the starvation of 


Spring Valley. How they ‘‘ boomed’ the town into fictitious 
prosperity until they sold the lots and enticed men to go there by 
promises of abundant work and comfortable homes, is a shocking 


revelation of what men will do when heart and conscience have . 


been squeezed out of them by avarice, but it is an exhibition of 
moral philanthropy when compared to the manner in-which they 
‘*doomed”’ the town to desolation and its inhabitants to exile 


when their conspiracy of greed wasripe. In the expressive lan- 


guage of Mr. Lloyd, ‘‘To ‘make more money,’ disease and star- 
vation were invited to come to Spring Valley, and they came.” 
The town was boomed into a prospective metropolis by the 


customary means, the ancient method well known in the western 


states; but the manner in which it was doomed had a stroke 
of original genius in it highly creditable to the maleficent sa- 
gacity of the fourfold corporations who played the leading parts 
in this fortentous drama of ‘‘ dollars against men.” It began 
in December, 1888, by a strike of the mine-owners against the 
miners. Shafts Nos. 3 and 4 were thrown into idleness, ‘and 
seven hundred men locked out. This without a moment’s 
warning, In the following April all the miners were laid off, 


and the strategy of starvation plotted in gilded parlors began 


its allotted work, the subjugation of labor and the permanent 


reduction. of wages. For several months the garrison held out, 
but the end was as certain as the siege of Starved Rock. The 
miners must either surrender, banish themselves, or die. They 
_ surrendered, and ‘‘ signed the document.” This document, iron- 
_ ically called a ‘' free contract,” is the perpetual charter of their 


servitude, wherein it is recorded under their own hands, that the 


- miners of Spring Valley have given up liberty for bread. This 


conquest by the fourfold corporations lowers the standard of men 
in the United States, not only of the miners who were driven by 


hunger to ‘‘sign the document,” but of all other Americans, for — 


the national standard is the average aiid height of all the people, 


and the degradation of any part lowers the stature of the rest. 


The strike of the millionaires is a dreary story, full of heart- 
ache and sorrow. Men sullen with enforced idleness, women 
pinched with hunger, babies dying with starvation, people shiver- 
ing with cold, living on a coal bed, and hauling wood from a dis- 
tance to keep them warm, because denied the fuel beneath their 
feet: what is all that but the sowing of dragon's teeth ? An ac- 
count of the evictions on Lord Ponsonby’s estates in Ireland ex- 
cites our anger and our pity, especially about election time, but 
the service of a hundred eviction notices in one day on the desti- 
tute miners of Spring Valley, by the sheriff of Bureau County, ex- 
cites no feeling except a feeling of indifference ; and the man who 
calls our attention to it is regarded as a very un nt person. 

Doubtful of these things, and hopeful that inedaaoe all true, 
we cry out: ‘‘Is there not another side tothis?” Yes ;and Mr. 


Lloyd has given us the other side. He has presented the denials, — 
explanations, and excuses of the fourfold corporations. These are 


not sufficient, and Mr. Lloyd shows that they are not true. The 
report of the Adjutant-General of the State, who had been sent by 
the Governor to Spring Valley to examine into the condition of the 
miners, is shown by Mr. Lloyd to be prejudiced and incorrect. 
The animus of the Adjutant General is exposed by a paragraph i in 
his report, where speaking of the doomed city, he jokes on misery 
after this fashion, ‘‘there is a general paralyzation of all business 
interests and trades except those dealing in luxuries” ! Mr. 
Lloyd's answer to this report is very successful. 

Mr. Lloyd concludes his book with an eloquent warning based 
on some legal, religious, and economical propositions, which are 
not yet recognized either in law, religion, or economics. Address- 
ing the millionaires, he says: ‘‘ Political economy gives you private 
property, only that the interest of all may be served by your self- 
interest.” This reads like a contradiction, but waving that, where 
does Mr. Lloyd find in political economy any such principle ? He 
also says, ‘‘ The law gives you your franchises and estates only for 
the general welfare and the public safety.” There may be some- 
thing like this in the moral law, but Mr. Lloyd will hardly find 
anything like it in the law of Illinois. Further he says: ‘‘ Religion 
holds you to be only stewards of your riches.” Yes, abstract 
religion does, but religion in the actual does not, as witness the prac- 
tical religion of fhe very men he is talking to, and the churches 


to which they belong. The warning, however, is well enough, 


and all classes may profitably heed it. They will probably pay 
about as much attention to it as the Cities of the Plain gave to 


‘similar warnings just before the fire came down. 


While recognizing that there are sores in our social and econo- 
mical life, it is not well to take a morbid view of these things, sad 
and humiliating as they are. Wecannot fairly say that the dark ro- 


mance of Spring Valley represents the condition of American in- 


dustry, or that it is ‘‘typical” of the laborer’s condition. If that 
were true the land would be on fire with rebellion, and the social 
war would be a physical force battle, instead of an economical 
debate as it isnow. The strike of the millionaires against the 


miners is not a typical but an exceptional example of the relations — 


existing between Capital and Labor. Let us hope that it not only 


will remain an exceptional example, but that it will become im- 
possible in the future. 
Neither can gloomy instances like the tragedy of Spring Val- 


ley give substance and solidity toa Midsummer Night's Dream, 


like that of Mr. Bellamy. The temptation to generalize all social 


accidents into arguments for our favorite ‘‘ ism,” was too strong 
to be resisted by Mr. Lloyd, and he turns the strike of the mil- 


lionaires into a plea for that etherial ideality known as Nation- 


alism. These defects, however, are trifling when compared to the 
merits of the ‘‘Story of Spring Valley,” a-story which must be 
read, and the lesson of it heeded, or worse things come. M. M. T. 
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